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morning light is more prosaic than the dim illumination
of their great, tapestried drawing-room; and besides,
sitting next to her, she did not then have occasion to
raise her voice in speaking, and I was not sensible what
a slender pipe she has. It is as if a grasshopper should
speak. It is marvellous to me how so extraordinary, so
acute, so sensitive a creature, can impress us as she
does, with the certainty of her benevolence. It seems
to me there were a million chances to one that she
would have been a miracle of acidity and bitterness.

We were not the only guests. Mr. and Mrs. Eckers,
Americans, recently from the East, and on intimate
terms with the Brownings, arrived after us; also, Miss
Fanny Haworth, an English literary lady, whom I have
met several times in Liverpool; and lastly came the
white head and palmer-like beard of Mr. [William Cul-
len] Bryant, with his daughter. Mr. Browning was
very efficient in keeping up conversation with every-
body, and seemed to be in all parts of the room and in
every group at the same moment; a most vivid and
quick-thoughted person, logical and common-sensible,
as I presume poets generally are, in their daily talk. Mr.
Bryant, as usual, was homely and plain of manner, with
an old-fashioned dignity, nevertheless, and a remark-
able deference and gentleness of tone, in addressing
Mrs. Browning. I doubt, however, whether he has any
high appreciation either of her poetry or her husband's;
and it is my impression that they care as little about
his.

We had some tea and some strawberries, and passed
a pleasant evening. There was no very noteworthy con-
versation; the most interesting topic being that dis-
agreeable and now wearisome one, of spiritual com-
munications, as regards which Mrs. Browning is a be-
liever, and her husband an infidel. Bryant appeared not
to have made up his mind on the matter, but told a
story of a successful communication between Cooper,